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ISSENDOREF ; 


Or, the Wecollections ofa Student. 


and futile plans 
children, 
? 


Wuart are the idle hope 
Formed by mankind, the hour's fleeting 
Upon toundations, shifting and unstable 


Frepenic von Issenporrr was the friend I most 
valued; I looked upon him with a paintul interest, 


he was so delicate, so melancholy. Deep feeling 


ble thought were stamped on his pale and 


and no 





almost femininely-beautiful features. 
nder and graceful, with light hair 


His 


favor 


’ prepossessed you in huis fay 


ght, she 


} middle he: 


and beautiful blue cyes very appearance 


Bodily he was not 
™ strong, and yet he never shrank under any exertion ; 


@ brave as a lion, proud and sensitive, he was pecu- 
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liarly alive to slight and injury, perhaps the more 
so beeause of lis pove rly, sad inheritance of his 
lofty and powerful jine, and from his want of 
physical sirength, which sometiunes would subject 
lim to insults, froin which others would eseape,— 
mind subdue lis body to dus will, 


the fiere 


But thus did his 
resist 
Lh 

finiug trauuneis of college and discipline, but rose 


sink into the 


that the strongest could and 


sudden iipulse of his anger. 


not 


corm d the con- 


rali ot 


superior to them; he did not 


dissipation, for poetry threw a halo around his 


thoughts, and the true fve] nes of chivalry were in 


his breast. In the middle ages he would have been 
a knightly troubadour; in the present he was the 
unvalued, unappreciated meinber of society that 
knew him not—born to waste lis mighty talents ia 
obscurity, to die unpitied and unknown. 


| } 


Ilis companions never hked him, 


unkindly treated by all—unkindly as they dared— 
lor they had learned to fear the hughty sprit that 
Yetthis preyve d 
That fiery spirit could not sink and 
I felt that 


is doomed to be unhappy, for he was, as it 


secthnc | 


slumbering among flowers. 


Te 


upon 
lroon—but its own flames devoured it. 
he y 
earth, at least not of this 


lity 3 hu 


iv, haugh- 


were, not a being of this 


re. Ih; fee] nye was c illed sentiment 


lool spirit. morbid pride ; lus noble beari 


tiness—that sat ill, it was remarked, on one whose 


poverty would force hun to fill a dependent and im. 


fermor station in life. And there were many among 

his co ues, Who, rich and influential, would 

st d above him iunafter years, and have it in their 
power to co unand his obedience. 

Iaughty spirit, how wilt thou learn to bend to 

thou scornest ?—to tho infisntely beneath 

Luce To th » Lave gu lore thee, all 
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feeble as thou art? Issendorff—much I fe ‘ar thy § 


noble and gentle heart will be deeply hurt, will be } 


wounded to the death. Oh! had I the power of a 
god to bring those who will crush thee, to thy feet. 
Bear up, brave spirit —thou mayest triumph yet, and 


relight the star of thy destiny with an immortal fire. 
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‘But the firm aa benaishes Ipadnes of hades sole- 
what awed him, and moreover he had a deadly fear 
of his rival. 

Once, however, it was rumored they had met 


) alone in the house of Adelheim ; Adolph was fortu- 


It was with feelings of happy hope that I beheld | 


him form an attachment fora young lady as re- 
markable for beauty as good qualities. She was, 
in fact, the counterpart of himself; she echoed all 
his thoughts and feelings, for they were her own. 


Ile beheld his sentiments again in her's, though in 


} door by the hands of Issendorff ; 


rival, and doomed his destruction. 


gentler guise, as the glorious star reflected in the > 


mellowing mirror of the sea, as lovely, but more 


softly bright. 
ever mortals were ; it were cruelty to part them— 


They were made for each other, if 


nay, it were vain, for those two congenial spirits © 


were sure to draw together; even if separated by 
distance or by death, they would still be together 
in their thoughts. 
two beings like these were attached? Could it be 
otherwise, when the one was, as it were, the vital 
principle of the other?) They loved—rney—that 
tells it all. 

Of the highest birth, her choice would honor the 
first in the land, and men marvelled when she 
stopped to the poor young student, marvelled— 
though he was as highly born asshe. An additional 
dislike was felt against Issendorff from that moment 
and I trembled lest some insolent fop should inten- 
tionally insult him, perhaps by her side. 


Need it be told how passionately 


, his pretentions, 


4 


} to me. 


nately not there, and it is said the interview finished 
by the count’s being summarily ejected out of the 
but the former 
never divulged the secret, and it is certain he never 
resented it openly ; though, from this moment he 
conecived a deadly and implacable hatred to his 
Ile feigned a 
more deep and fervent attachment to the beautiful 


Louisa, and assuring her brother that Issendortf 


was the only obstacle to his success, he inflamed 
his mind against the predestined victim to such an 


7 


* For merey’s sake depart, Frederic ; they are 


, exasperated against you, and something dreadful 


extent, that he succeeded in making him pledge | 
: his honor never to sanction an alliance between 
; the houses of Issendorff and Adelheim. 


“T will soon and in a safe way put an end to 
* said Adolph; “ you know how I 
get rid of disagreeable people. 1 never failed yet.” 

The count applauded, and the deadly conspiracy 
was formed. 


reached the ears of a friend, who mentioned them 
I immediately imparted them to Issendorff, 
at the same time imploring him to avoid any alter- 
cation with the count or with Adolph. He turned 


, deadly pale at my words. 


I trembled > 


every morning lest I should hear of his death, or > 


see his glorious form borne past me pale and cold 
on a bier, with the sword-wound seal of death upon 
his breast. I watched him with an intensity of 
pain, as his brow clouded and his eye flashed when- 
ever a remark of ¢ 
an empty fool, or whenever the name of Louisa von 
Adelheim was mentioned. And how 


that word spoken by the frivolous and depraved ! 


) 


loubtful meaning was made by } 


often was } 


he felt it a profanation from their lips; I feared lest | 


it should be coupled with any light remark. 

How unlike was Adolph von Adelheim to his 
sister and to Issendorff! He was fully as proud, 
but dissipated, wild, reckless, and addicted to eve ry 
vice—need I say more than this, he was a professed 
ducllist. I feared that Issendorff and he would 
never be on friendly terms, and I was not deceived. 
He treated the suitor of his sister with 
rudeness, 


marked 
at 
such 


nay, almost insult. 
Issendorff’s forbearance 


All wondered 
in submitting to 


conduct, and detracting remarks were circulated as ' 


to its cause. ‘The sneers and cuttigg. jests were 
searcely concealed in his presence. 
dignation that overwhelined him, ready to burst 
forth every moment; but he restrained it still. 

The young student's suit had never been looked 


kindly on by the family of Adelheim, who had in- 


f saw the in- 


tended a more wealthy and powerful alliance for | 


their daughter. Her mother, it is true, favored him 
(her father was no more) but all the rest, foremost 
amongst whom was Adolph, were decidedly against 
it. Otto, Count of Altweil was the constant com- 
panion of the latter, and never were two friends (if 
they can thus be called) more suited to each other. 
Count Otto was a professed admirer of Louisa von 
Adelheim, and as such was much befriended by the 
» he 
should be 


He often brought hin to 


family ; indeed, Adolph was heard to say was 


determined that no other than his friend 
the husband of his sister 


her, reeking from inte:znperance and tavern braw! 
and polluted her presences O 


should he and 


with his company 


= 
[ssendorfi meet before her! 


; 


*“Itis fated!” he said, “but nothing on earth 
shall induce me to fight Adolph !” 

I was happy to hear him say this, and tried to 
strengthen him in a resolution I thought almost im- 
practicable for him to keep knowing Adcllieim’s 
character and his own. 

A few days afterwards there was a gencral con. 
vival meeting of the students, to celebrate an an- 
niversary. Issendorff called at my lodgings in the 
He was depressed and irritated. <A 
paper containing the 


morning. 
most 
himself had been nailed to his door during the night 
and when he awoke a crowd, among whom were 
the count and Adolph were reading and laughing 
atit. He rushed 


every 


down and had it torn away— 


one denied knowledge of the author, 
though he well knew him in the brother of his be- 


loved, but he had not dared to ask him. 


any 


* T know that some dreadful misfortune will be- 
fal me—I feel it.” 

* Cheer up,” 
But for the love 
Adolph.” 


He promised to follow my injunctions. 


© All 


of heaven avoid 


I replied. will end well.— 


altercation with 
I begged 
hin not to go to the meeting that day. 

“T must,” 


exclusion from their circle: 


he replied ; “it would be a voluntary 
besides, I have retired 
And, by 


heaven, let any one but say a word of doubtful 


enough of late. Imust brave the storm. 
meaning, and I will make such an example of him 
I trust, deter the 


” 


as will rest from venturing 
near me. 

With feelings excited to agony, T joined in the 
gay and noisy circle assembled on that day.—The 
count and Adolph were there, when I entered. 
‘They were speaking of Issendorff, but in an under 
tone; for he had some few friends present, though 
who would not be back- 


but I 


very few among the many, 


ward in } 


asserting his enuee : heard cnouen 


to fear the worst At length, among the latest, 

Issenderff entered with hi usual proud and haughty 
tep, but with more than usnal fire in | pale b! 
elancholy eye i} d to] 


will happen. Go! and we will try and pacify 
them, or intimidate, for you have still some trusty 
friends among us. Go! there is a conspiracy 
against you.” 

Issendorff frowned upon me ! 

“ What, dare you think I fear them?” 

* No, no! But Adolph !’— 
I have already told you that nothing 


shall provoke me to quarrel with him.” 


“ Fear not; 


He left me, and passed into the centre of the 
saloon. He will thought I. Must 
that glorious spirit die? must that amiable youth 
be murdered ? 


not succeed, 


I watched him with intense anxiety. Foremost 
among the groups stood Adolph yon Adellhicim and 
Altweil. 


Frederic advanced to the former in the 


count Otto von 


most 


} friendly and courteous manner, extending his hand. 


. Adolph stared haughtily at him without retarning 


) his greeting, and then turned his back upon him, 


most deadly insult. Issendorff turned ashy pale, 


' but he did nov resent it !—With ready presence of 
The intentions of these no better than murderers ° 


all present. 


luted him courteously ; he returned the 


mind he addressed a friend who stood near, without 
appearing to have noticed it. But a scarecly-sup- 
pressed laugh and an open sneer came from nearly 
I burned with as deep an indignation 

The count, fearful of offending, 


as my friend. Sa- 


salutation 


with an insulting laugh, and, pushing him rudely 


, aside, seemed trying to provoke him to a rejoinder 


» another 


insulting allusions to 
) 


/it with my sword upon your heart. 


he 


too ) 


but the obsequious coward drew back. ‘This action 


served to divert the pleasantry of the company into 
st 
awakened in favor of the doomed Issendorff, 
till 


when perhaps all were some- 


channel, and sudden inter seemed 


For a time all remained quiet, towards the 
close of the repast, 
what heated with wine. 

“ What say you,” cried Wilhelm von (andolf to 
Adelheim, “if we drink the health of your future 
brother-in-law ?”” 

It was the concerted signal. 

* With all my heart, 

** Well then—Frederic von Issendortl.” 

* Who,” 
ever grant ny sister to that lying coward ! 
Otto Count of Altweil.” 

* Who said those 


a calm, deep concentrated voice. 


* was the reply. 


cried Adelheim—* do you think T will 
It is 


” Issendorff asked, in 
*Count Otto, 


words 


you know the Lady Louisa is mine, and if you dare 
even to mention her name, T will write oblivion of 
The name 
Adelheim shall not be polluted by coming from so 


vile a mouth as yours, 

Aha!” cried one of the company, “I will be 
your second Count. ‘The sooner this is finished 
the better.” 


Count Otto shuddered, and looked to Adelheim ; 
understood him. 
‘It was J who said those words,” he thundered, 
‘and I re peat them.” 

* Retract them then, Adolph! 


I will not, 


for the love ol 


heaven: I cannot fight with you.— You 
know it, and it is ungencrous in you to insult: me. 
Now I imy 
** Dastardly villain, I repeat them,” 
sieht, or I shall 
and T will 
cndortl, 


retract those words, lore you. 


roared Wir i. 
© Leave strike 


oe Or me but 


heim. my you.” 


near we to the 


lered I 
hement passion 


fell you 


round,” thune now rising 


oft 


hie | 


ve- 
hall 


not make me flelt you.’ 
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many voices; ‘ta dishonored coward dare not be 


> 


among us.” 
**Come one, come all,” cried Issendorff, “I will 
not move a step, and liar and coward in the tecth > 
You) 
Tere, Count Otto! you 
are the first: bring us swords.” 
* No, no 3” 


seniors; [ have the first right. 


of all who have spoken those words to me. 
know LT eannot fight him. 
roared Adelheim, ** I appeal to our 
Silence, and hear.” 

Hle had according to their laws of honor. 

* Frederic von Issendorff, you must accept the 
challenge of Adolph von Adelheim, or leave this 
room branded with eternal infamy, never more to 
appear before us. And every student that meets 
you, shall have the right to strike without giving 
you satisfaction.” 

* Then be it so,” said Issendorff, with a deadly 
smile; “ Adelheim I accept your challenge.”—He } 
calmly reseated himself, and a heavy silence reigned 


for a time. - 
* said tiie 


Senors I 


‘Let us finish this business at once,’ 
challenger. 

** No!—not till to morrow morning. 
have the right to enforce that.” 
Then Issendorff filled his glass 
* To the health 
and long life of Adolph von Adetheim !” 


They agreed. 
Ile raised it tohis lips, exclaiming : 
I knew 
his meaning—none pledged the toast ;—the fecling 
of all was turning against the challenger. 

Having emptied the goblet, he rose and left the } 
room. 
Ie immediately went to his lodgings, and calmly 
wrote to his family and more intimate friends, and 
having arranged his affairs, he hastened to the 
houseof Louisa, though already late in the evening. 
He felt certain that he should fall; for Adelheim 
was one of the first masters of his weapon at thie 
university, and though himself inferior to few, he had 
resolved on not killing the brother of Louisa, and 
had determined on perishing himself if otherwise 


that dreaded avoided. 


result could not be 

It may therefore be supposed with what feelings 
he entered that house. ‘he lmgering rays of the 
summer sun were on the linden trees that waved 
over its windows: the music of the evening bird 
floated on the perfumed air, that had a magie 
was formed of the 


soothing power, as though it 


sighs of ance ls; but oh! sweeter, far sweeter than 
the night-bird’s note, came the voice of Louisa 
through the open casement!—Frederic paused on 
the threshold and listened—she was singing a song 


he 
thought that, in the noisy hall he had just quitted, 


of his own—a shudder ran through him as 
heartless enemies were discussing his death. 

“@) God! must 1 leave all this ?” 
dort. 


Ile never mentioned what had passed, what was 


he d Issen- 


sig 


still to come; a muser of his still remaining few 
short moments of happiness, he would not de stroy 
them: he lengthened them till the chiming hours 
one by one warned him away by their knell-like 
voice 3 then he departed. Tle had never appeared 
more gay than on that evening, but there was a , 
wildness a sudden burst of melancholy. mingling 


with his gaicty, that startled the unsuspecting 


Louisa. Alas! she understood it allon the morrow. 

He asked her for a remembranee, she wave him a 

scarf; an ominous present, tor it was a war-oit. 
‘The sun rose glorious over the vine-clad banks 


of the Neckar that came sparkling from the distant 


hills. as though it w is avein of helt, b ing ecles 
tial radiance to the earth 
Ina woodland mcanaow hy its side, Frederic von 





justice come. See 
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Issendorff and Adolph von Adelheim met in deadly ° 


combaf ‘The count was the second of the later, 
a neatWtelation by the side of the former. 

With his usual proud bearing Issendorff stepped 
before his opponent. The searf of Louisa was 
wound round the sword-arm, that he might never 
forget it was her brother with whom he fought. 

Ife spoke but this time sternly and haughtily. 

« Adelheim, what you said yesterday may have 
been under the influence of wine. Retract it.” 
Count Otto stepped forward. 


“Itis to you I speak von Adelheim. I ex- 


) started from the side of Louisa. 


change nothing but blows with that dastard by | 


your side. Answer me!” 
* The swords!” roared Adelhcim. 
The swords were measured and given to the re- 
spective parties. 
“ En garde !” 


struck her. 


> door. 


Ps . a) > 2 
ning the combatants started into the position of 


defence, and the seconds fell back. With graceful 


courtesy Issendorff made his salute ; it was not ; 


returned by Adelheim, whose rapier flickered in 
his hand as though instinet with life. 
the point hovered over the heart of Issendorff, who 
calmly and seornfully, with seareely an apparent 
movement of the blade, parried the fieree thrust of 
his adversary. —Never were combatants more ably 
matehed.—The sword of Adelheim flashed around 
Issendortf in the morning sun, like a lightning 
shower, as it quivered in his grasp. 

“Have a care,” cried Issendorff, “ or you will 
fall on my blade.” 

* Tnsolent boaster, then thrust it home.” 

With fresh fury he rushed upon his opponent : 
none could see the rapid motion of their weapons, 
none could guess the issue, when suddenly, as 
though with a lightning shock, Adelheim leaped 
high into the air, and fell a corse upon the ground. 
Issendorff’s rapier had passed through his heart. 

At this unexpected and unintended issue the 
survivor stood horror stricken. 

‘The murderer of her brother!’ he ejaculated. 

* Lost! for ever lost.” 
“Fly,” cried his friend, “ before the minions of 
' that dastard Altweil has de- 
serted his principal,” pointing to the count who 
was galloping away. “Fly! I will take cure of 
the body ” 

Issendorff paused a moment, then mounting his 
horse, galloped off with frantic speed, breaking 
through every obstacle. 

Whither did he go? Did he fly to save his life 
No! A 
checked the fieree career of his panting horse, before 


Adelheim. 


or his liberty? few moments, and he 


the house of He leaped from his seat 


In an instant $ 


~ ~- Oe 


125 
move, and then sank senseless at his feet. All was 
forgotten in that hour—ay even the dreadful past. 
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The moments flew by unheeded, and again Louisa 
smiled and listened tothe fond words of Issendorff. 
But suddenly the tramp of feet was heard without. 


The student started and gazed in terror towards the 


ecaseinent. 

He beheld the dreaded object—he felt his hour 
was corme. 

“They have followed speedily,” he said, as he 
* Once more and 
the last,” he cried, as he imprinted a burning kiss 
on her lips; but she too had beheld the frightful 
object approaching. A sudden and fearful thought 
Mechanically she advanced to the 
Slowly winding up the road was borne the 


) bier with the ghastly disfigured body of Adelhein ; 
And with the swiftness of light- | 


it was set down before the door of the garden saloon 
Issendorff tried 
to clasp the hand of Louisa; with a thrill of horror 
she drew it back. 


and the officers of justice entered. 


“ He did it—I tried to save him—it is fate.”— 
Issendorff faltered. 
look of agonizing horror, and threw herself on the 
death-wet bier. 


Louisa gazed at him witha 


“There stands the murderer—arrest him!” ex- 


‘ claimed the officers of justice, 


“T surrender,” said Issendorff, in a cold voice, 


such as one might expect to hear, could a marble 


) statute speak. 


threw the reins forward, and the infuriated animal 


darted away —the last chance of escape. In an 
instant he stood before Louisa. 

With joyful surprise she turned towards him; 
threw he arms around him: 


she 


gently and slowly 
he unwound them. le shuddered. “ She embra 
ces the murderer of her brother,” he thought. 

Ile would not let her touch him, but he stood 
and gazed upon her in silent and tearless agony.— 
Louisa was hurt—she spoke coldly. 

“QO Lonisa, Louisa! Look not thus! Speak 


not in that fone, it will kill me! 
me. No- not ! 
Hush! Let me 
that isall I 

Pale 


thous 


Sy ik kindly to 
dare 


be with you, one minute only — 


do you cannot you not 


Adelheim, 


ire 


and startled, Louisa von us 


h a spell was upon her, returned the 


intense waze oft Issendortt without the power to 


His trial 


Adeclheim procured his inecareération in a fortress 


was short. The powerful family of 
for life—a severe doom for the challenged, aecor- 
ding to the laws of the country. 

The fortress of W— 
tiful scene. 


was situated in a bean- 
Owing to the favor of the governor, 
IssendortY had a couple of chambers allotted to him 
on the top of the highest tower.—There, from the 
deep set window of his lofty dwelling, the broken 
hearted captive could look over the populous coun- 
try and hear the glad voices of men ringing up from 
below: thence could he see the distant towers of 
Ii ———-, and behold, at its setting, the sun, that 
high priestof nature, waft clouds of fragrant incense 
from his golden censor towards the snow-capped 
mountains, that stood like white-robed listening ves. 
tals in God’s great temple —earth. 

A year had thus passed—passed in sorrowing 
solitude—save when angels visited him in the re 
vealings of his thoughts, (for the visits of his earthly 
friends were few and far between.) when one morn- 
ing a messenger brought hun the following note, 
written in a faltering hurried hand. They were 
from Louisa. 

* Frepernic—* T have learned the truth—and 
[ forgive you. Need I say I have never ceased to 


love you ?-—O, you could not doubt it! Come to 


me onee more—and look again upon your dying 


Louisa Ilaste—or you will not Jind me. No 
earthly obstacle must vune shall hinder you. 

A sinil a stnile of hiopn and love onee mor 
and for the tirst time since that fatal day, beamed 
on the pale but touching|y expressive face of the 
student. 

Ile sent for the governor who knew lis tale. 

* PT will see her,” he said; rant me a week- 
T must follow her to her grave he added, with a 
faltering youce 

* | dare not. | 1 should not return ” 

lj cd . i ior 

oe enough! you may depart R turn this 
dl t\ week, and nity best wish Vile nd you ity poor 
young friend.” 
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Issendorff departed on his melancholy way.—A 
few hours and he was by the side of Lonisa. She 
lay hke a stricken flower, but more beautiful than 
ever. Her gentle heart could not bear the dreadful 
blow; she had pined and faded away, but every 
day she became more and more lovely. She was 
as though the grosser earthly particles of human 
nature had dissolved away, and left nothing but 
the ethereal spirit in its pure and halo-like dwellings. 

Issendorff was with her in her last moments ; in 
his arms that beautiful girl breathed her last, and 
glided imperceptibly into the land of eternal spirits ; 
it was but by the sweet smile of resignation fading 


from her fair pale face, ike evening beans from 
snow, that one could tell she was no more. 

They buried her by the banks of the Neckar, in 
a simple tomb. ‘There were few mourners by her 
grave, but they were true ones. She was buried 
in vestal white, and a broken-hearted student laid 
a wreath of white roseson her tomb; gently as 
though he feared to wake her pained spirit from its 
blessed sleep. 

True to his word, Issendorff returned to the for- 
tress. On the particulars of his noble conduct 
being stated to the government, he was offered his 
liberty, but he always refused to accept it. 

“] have done with this world,” he said ; “the 


broken-hearted belong to it no more ; and if ever | 


duelling was a fatal curse, it is in my case.—Let 
me, though innocent, suffer as an example.” 

He remained firm in refusing his liberty, and 
still lingers in his lofty prison, till grief with its 
dewy wing shall Jull his soul into the slumbers of 
eternity. 
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ATIONS. 
For the Rural Repository. 
« A DANIEL HAS COME TO JUDGMENT.” 
A Passage (n the Bike of 
MR. TT. BRUSHWOOD, 

“ Wextthis is a very singular world,” soliloquized 
Mr. Timothy Brushwood, as he turned from the 
large mirror of his dressing-room, where he had 
been engaged for the last half hour in making in- 
vestigations into the state of the “ outward man.” 

Mr. Brushwood’s costume was perfectly faultless, 
he always aped D°Orsay as closcly as possible, and 
this time he nad taken more than usual pains with 
his toilette. lis vest, coat, and “ unmentionables” 
had been surveyed again and again, as he walked 
backward and advanced slowly up to the mirror— 
the last mentioned articles of his apparel were of 
the most approved cut and color, and “ strapped 
down behind” with the nicest possible precision— 
no fault to be found there; he had been full fifteen 
minutes in arranging his cravat, and turning down 
his collar a la Byron, to show his throat—which 
somebody had told him was very handsome, albict 
it had too much of an ugly protuberance for the 
chisel of a Phidias or Praxiteles. A splendid 
lorgnette was suspended to the heavy gold chain 
attached to his lerer, and he invariably raised it to 
his eye whenever he saw a pretty woman, with all 
the air of a connoisseur—shrug included. 

But we will see what made the world seem so 
very singular at this particular time. 

“A girl in the case”’—you'll exclaim—and so 
there was—Miss Grace Hedges (no connexion to 
Lieut. Hedges, of the Revenue Cutter Wolcott), was 


» a milliner’s apprentice, and from being mercly 
) passable, she grew to be pre tty—and at last ended 


Ror 
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in a tall, finely-formed girl with a fine arch counte- 


) 


nance, a fine reguish smile, and the finest pair of | 


eves in the world. 


The first time she came under Mr. Timothy’s ; 


cognizance, she was tripping along past his hotel, 


matinee for an aristocratic head up in —— Place, 
not half as beautiful as her own. ‘The lorgnette 
was immediately in requisition, * By Jupiter,” he 
exclaimed, as he started from his seat and threw 
his * Principe” out of the window—* where can 
that fairy have kept herself so long, that I have not 
seen her before ; but T'll soon find out,” and down 
he sallied in the Ordinaire—next door, the propri- 
etor of which knew nearly every body that passed, 
and generally went by the title of “ Walking 
Directory.” 


* T say, Deshiene,” said he in a sort of off-hand 


some handkerchiefs. Referring to her taste, he 
purchased one elegantly brode and inquired care- 
lessly, “ if it wouldnot be a suitable Philipena for 


a lady.” Grace thus appealed to, smiled and as- 


} sented, while he wrote ona card the direction where 
with a small band-box containing an elegant cap- 


manner, after a little desultary conversation— , 


* who was that milliner’s girl who just slipped over 
the pave so gracefully.” “ Her name is Grace 
the 
little Frenchman, as he offered his tortoise-shell 
tabatiere, * and she is at Madame Jermaine’s 


‘ Magasin d* Mode’ two squares above—you know 


Hedges—Mademoiselle Hedges’—answered 


de place mon ami!” © Yes, L merely asked— 
she is rather good-looking, and quite graceful 
certainly.” 

“ Sonhalillementlui sied bien?” said Deshiene, 
interrogatively. 


Mr. Brush- 


wood was too much a man of the world to betray 


“1 did not notice particularly.” 


the interest he felt to Desheine, and he in return 
was much more skilled in reading characters than 
Mr. * "That was done 
well—very well—but Louis Desheine’s little eyes 


Brushwood was aware of. 


will not look for noting—dat will be 
hedge 


von high 
_—un grande barriere,” and the little French- 
Mr. 


Brushwood threw himself upon his sofa upon reach- 


man laughed heartily at his pun, as usual. 


ing his room, and began revolving divers pretty 
At 


d to go to Madame Jermaine’s, under 


expedients to get a sight of the pre tty milliner. 
last, he decid 
pretence of selecting a bonnet for a cousin at school. 

He forthwith proceeded to make a most claborate 
toilette, with proper regard to the importance of 


** First linpressions,” and having 


completed it to 


his satisfaction, he drew on his lavendor-colored 
Bajou’s, took his eanc—elanced once more at the 
dressing-glass to settle his castor, and depaited 


whistling to himself an air from “ Ji Pirata.” 

Madame herself, was in the sales-room when he 
entered, but retired, sending in Grace Hedges, as 
he anticipated, 

“ Madame Jermaine, I presume,” said he, bowing 
very respectiully, and removing his chapeau at 
the same time. 

“ No sir, it was she who left the room as you 
came in’’—answered Grace, a little embarrassed. 

“ T wish to purchase a nice little close bonnet 
for a school-girl—something that will kee p off the 
sun effectually’—he remarked quietly, without 
looking in her face ; he was well aware that she was 
looking sharply at him, while he was speaking. 

She turned, and from several boxes took out a 
variety of straw bonnets—some cottage, others. 
demure, nun-looking things, but which she re 
} és 


marked * were very useful for a school-girl.” Shit 


looked directly in his eyes as she spoke, and smiled 
so meanmnely that he felt staggered and confounded. 
* I wonder if she suspects any thing”—thought he, 


as | At 
last he selected one, and then re quest 


turned over one bonnet after another. 


ne 
ted to be shown 


the bonnet should be sent. Having paid for the 
articles, he retired making his best and most res- 
peetiul bow. 

“ The handkerchief will be just the thing for 
Kate Clifton, though I did not think of paying it— 
she took me so unawares”’—and he passed on up 
Broadway. 

We will not question Mr. Timothy Brushwood’s 
motives respecting the fair milliner, we of course 
presume that he thought with the famous old poet, 
that— 

* Beauty is the only aristocracy, 
And Love levels all distinetions.”’ 


And being a gentleman of very generous and liberal 
principles, and having ** Counsellor at Law,” writ- 
ten over his office.door very conspicuously, he kept 
of course, his own counsels, and as much of other 
people's, as they entrusted him with. 

* Oh Aunt Mary!" said Grace Hedges, the mo- 
ment she reached the back-parlor where Madame Jer- 


maine was sifting (Madame had marrieda foreigner 


who disipated hersplendid portion,and died soonatter | 


leaving her to the modiste’s position in society with 


her neice, whom she would not part with) Oh! 


Aunt Mary! [ have had the funniest, queerest 


customer.—At first, I did whether he 


belonged to the genus Homo, or Simia—he was 


not know 
dressed in such an extreme of fashion, and made 
so many low bows and grimaces—but I knew him— 
he stood looking out of his window this morning as 
I passed, and actually had the audacity to quiz me 
ull I got clear past.” 

“This comes of your taking parcels yourself, 
my dear, you should let some one of the girls take 
them—it 1s true we ought not to have any false 
pride now, but for the future, T must insist upon 
your not going again—you will not?” 

* Certainly not Aunt if you wish it, but T liked 
he 


was so gentle, and there was such a deference in 


him much better when began to converse, he 


his manner.” 

Madame Ji rmaime made no re ply ’ but sat mus- 
ingly over the bit of ribbon she held, while the shade 
on her brow told that she was thinking deeply of 
something. 

She had seen much of the world, without having 
the generous impulse of her nature checked and 
callous, and at the same 
all 
watched over her happiness, to prevent i possible 
t! 


crown time that she en. 


tered into her neiee’s fancies, she 


imilantly 
i slightest shadow of harm or sorrow from falling 


on her pathway. She was at no loss to divine the 
cause of Mr. ‘Timothy Brushwood's visit, and re- 


solved silently, that he should not see her again. 


Grace’s cducation and manners were such that 
she would have adorned any society, so rapidly 
did she improve beth mentally and personally, 


under her Aunt’s eare and the supervision of her 
naster’s, and at the time of her unele’s death, 
several brilliant 
hoth 


Madame, to have retained thei position in society, 


ras she wa she received 


would have enabled 


her and 


but the latter nobly preferred a dependance on her 
own exertions, rather than resign her darling charge 
to mercenary motives, when she felt that she was 
too young to understand the sympathies—the con- 
gemality of thought and fecling necessary under 


such circutustances, in fact, she was resolved that 


rE way 
* 
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Grace should not be compelled to act against the 
dictates of her own heart—at least not ill the right 
one came. 


Madame possessed a very correct taste in matters | 


of dress, and a natural talent for the millinery 
business, and so she taught Grace, and in process 
of time her establishment became the resort of the 
elite—every thing was “ so pretty and in such 


good taste;” and Madame too, was a new artiste— ) 


recently established, she had come from a distant 
city, and her husband's euphonious name made 
every thing quite Parisian. 
making a handsome capital by her industry—and 
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} that Mr. Brushwood laughed most immoderately — 
‘athing he very seldom did, as he considered it very 


vulgar and unpoetical. 
Dr. Scrochus, in spite of his medical skill, had 


} been seriously sick once or twice in his life, and 


consequently, without losing his life he lost his 


: fine flowing locks—but very few knew that he was 


{ 


And so Madame was 


indebted to Clirehugh for his Hyperian chestnut 
curls, so well did he manage to conceal the seam 
where the hair was parted on the side. 


“ Brushwood, if I thought you would not be | 


offended, I would tell you of another improvement 


you might make.” 


Grace—ah—there was trouble again, Grace would , 


play the ‘ milliner's apprentice” too much, and 
sometimes sallied out with little parcels (for Mad- 
ame also kept fancy articles) just for exercise and 
the novelty of the thing, which Madame declared 
repeatedly ‘ was shockingly vulgar.” Such was 
Grace Hedges and her history, at the time when 
she came under Mr. Timothy Brushwood’s partie- 
Litile 
waiter in Monsieur Jermaine’s establishment, but 


ular observation. Deshiene, had been a 
he kept the fact very quietly to himself—and in his 
Refectory every thing went on with the precision 
of clock-work. 


and kept files of all the leading papers, so it was no 


He had a Reading Room attached, 


wonder he had * all the news.” 

John Bull liked him, because he allowed him to 
discuss the comparative merits of Sir Robert Peel 
and the Premiere Francaize, without contradic- 
tion! and the Germans liked him, because he got 
the latest intelligence” from the Faderland along 
with his Airchenwasser or Seltzerwasser, and the 
Yankee liked him, because he allowed that his 
nation was the most free, and most powerful, on 
the face of the earth. In short there was nobody 
like Louis Deshiene in his vocation, and he felt it 
sensibly. 

On the morning that Mr. Timothy 
was introduced to the 


srushwood 


successtul attempt to obtain another sight of the 


* milliner’s girl” (as he thought she and 


was, 
always had been) under pretence of buying gloves, 
but he saw neither her, nor Madame, and returned 
home very much out of hamor with himself and 
every body. 

In the 


Scrochus 


course of the afternoon, Ins friend, Dr. 


called had the 
* blues” most wofullv, no visit could have been 


upon him, and as he 


more acceptable. In the course of conversation. 


they stumbled most wnusual/y upon the subject of 
y | | 
Mr. 


pect 


dress, and the last new fashions, this was 
Timothy's forte, and it changed his blue as 
materially. 

6s My dear fellow’ —said he, “ what do you think 
ofa satin coat!—I want something ve ry re cherche— 
I wish to make an impression somewhere’—and 
Mr. ‘Timothy winked very knowingly. 
Ah 


thing—she certainly will be en ravis !” 


ae 


-yes—well—it would be grand—just the 
« And my waistcoat too, shall be something that 
will take the eye at first sight.” 
« By the way Brushwood, mind and have Simms 
that 


think would improve your form more if it had just 


put sufficient padding in- you have on, I 
the least parti le more init—you hav'nta very full 
chest. Not weak at all, ch?” 


And 


frushwood laid his hand where his heart should 


* Not in the least, exce pt here sometimes.” 
Mr. 
h ive bene nN. 


“ Ah—)’ suis Lien fache,” returned the Doctor, 


wr : , 
2 with such a ludicrous appearance ol sympathy, 


Se I< 





** Not in the least my dear fellow, speak out.” 
* Well, why do’nt you adopt the mustache, you 
would look exceeding well—and a slight imperiale 


; Grace Hedges became Mrs. Timothy Brushwood, 
and who * stood up”—and decided to a demon- 
stration whether there was a sufficient quantity of 
* spit curls,” (the techinical term, it appears) and 
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, camel’s deformities, as an offset to the stays and } 


) 


) 


, padding, and the Gum- Arabic fastened Imperials 
, present, on the interesting occasion. 


of the present degenerate daughters of earth—lo! 
is it not written in the Rural Repository! wo! unto 
the bird who stoops in his upward flight to spread ‘ 


EO 


But alas! the fairies have all exploded and flown 


away long ago to the Rhine Land, and the mystic 
Hartz; and no voice speaks to teli us of the mighty 
Past—all—all is darkness and uncertainty. 


But, 


—~ 


) his protecting wings over them in their helpless- | 


too—it would give you a“ Spanish cavelier look— | 


see here—but mind, this is sub rosa—I'll show you 


deliberately removed his whiskers. 


how I manage these things ;” and the Dr. very 
Mr. Brush- 


’ wood wasn’t much surprised, that would have been 


reader, he had made an un- | 


very vulgar, though he had often adinired those 
splendid out works of “ his human face divine,” 
and “ thought them all they seemed to be.” 

Dr. Serochus replaced his “ invincibles,” and 
adjusted the curl of his mustache—* ‘They are a 
little troublesome when you eat, Brushwood, but 
you'll soon learn to keep them out of your mouth.” 

“It's a devilish pity that Palmo has made such 
a failure—nothing like the Italian Opera for me— 
By Jupiter? what a dream of beauty T saw in one 
of the family boxes’—she literally blazed with 
jewels.— By the way Dr. where did you get so many 
rings ? 

* Oh—up at Mason’s—fine thing to wear several 
rings—especially if they look as if they belonged to 
ladies—it makes people think you are a favorite— 
t-rous? 


comprent Suppose we go in to Deshiene’s 


and look over the ‘ arrivals,’ Brushwood ;’ and the 


two worthies forthwith sallied out. 
* x . « « . w 
We havn't time to tell how Mr. Timothy Brush- 


wood found out at last, all about Grace Hedges by 


means of Deshiene, and how he managed to pro- 
pose that he should introduce hin; and how that 
Deshiene at last consented —* Oui—oui—de Hedge, 
and de Brushwood, dat will be very nice—bon 


bon, TL will say you will not quarrel—so much like 


de other—ha—ha—ha—excusez moi, Monsieur, 


but T must laugh von leetle.” 
We 


are not prepared to say whether Madame 
Jermaine thought he was “ the right one,” or not. 
The reader must imagine the denoumeut also. We 
that he was sucecsstul however, for how 


, ' 
could it be otherwise, 


when he appeared ve ry sud. 
denly with asplendid pair of whiskers, and mustache 
to mateh, and an imperiale, which would have 
done honor to a Cashmere Goat—these he thought, 
were all that w 


is 


neeessary 


, his other good 


to win the heart he 


7) le 4 } 
quiauities ol mind and person, 


he of course left to * steal into notice by degrees.” 
We say we will suppose all this, for having been 
unfortunate ly ealled away, (like our worthy cotem- 
porary ne ithe Netherland just at the clo ing 
act of the drama, we are under the disagreeable 
necessity of trying the elasticily of our imagina- 
tion as much as possible. Oli! for some one of thie 


little omnipresent fays of the old regime, who used 


oceasionally to leave their far-off Fairie Land, 
thrusting their gossamer-proboseis into the business 


of us mortals and thereby doing much mischief in 


the way of © telling things they ought not to.” 


Then might we all have known whether Miss 


4 


> ness, his strong pinion shall be broken, so that he 
may not again take his flight, and he shall be as 
a captive who desires not to leave a land brighter 

than his own, but giveth himself up passively and } 

»mute. His song, which was wont to go up at } 

»dawn—before the daughters of earth had risen, | 

is now hushed, save when a light hand removes the | 
foliage of his gilded cage, and a familiar voice falls 
on his list‘ning ear—he raises his head from his 

drooping pinion, wipes his nose—and his low, mur- { 

mured response—is—* J am thine.” 

Spitalfic lds, eb. 1845. Dormouse. 
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GENIUS. ) 

* Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime, r 

And, departing leave behind us ( 

Footprints on the sands of time.” { 


any 


true genius ? 


most correct. 
who have gained this reputation 


le ned YCTHIUSes —have not ue nerally bee n remark- 


they have done for themselves. 


way. 


for this nominal genius, without it, is more 


ally eclipsed by those dull and stupid dolts, 


are foolis/ 


ol power, perseverance, 
a genius, if he will but try. 
1 
Stlbillile 
its too d izzling iF 


which 


governed and regulated | 


‘al ai 


LONGFELLOW. 
We almost daily hear it said that such and such 


an individual is a genius.—Now, whatis genius— 


Is it a superior native endowment, 


an intuitive brilhaney of intellect ?—or is it these 


same qualities, mainly as the result of cultivation, 


! 


rsevermg and determined industry, unaided by 


imnate gilt?) The former is the opinion gen- 
£ 


erally entertained, whilst the latter is believed the 


Experience tells us that those men 


—been truly echris- 


able for superior endowments, inde pendent of what 


‘They have usually 


tnanifested, to say the least, none of that precocious 
sinartness that is called genius: but have seemingly 
Se 


belonged to that class not favored by nature in this 


No: the y have become so by toil.—No 


matter how little or how great their native talents, 


val ¢ : 
they would have been nothing without application ; 


grener- 
who 

; , 

“enough, to make use of that touchstone 


Phe fact any one, posses- 


} nll _ , 
sing the orainary modicum of intelic et, can be come 


In that one little word 


is laid up the seeret of the success, of many of the 


st geniuses, that ever lived. Genius is not 


that meteor light, that shoots madlv across the in- 


tellectual horizon, blinding the mental vision by 


wht: 


emitted 


but that pure and steady ray 


is from a constellation, that 


is 


xy the uniform laws of 


nature, 


We do not believe, that all men alike, can equally 


Station Ther 


Some 


eis undoubt dly a radi- 
fitted 
: but all 


and most Tay becom enunent, “ 


jierence m men, are for one 


ing, and other for another can exectl 


“sr 


sph re 


n Whatever station they earnestly and perseveringly % 


a ee) tal 
‘ 
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aspired to. 


All have genius wrapped up in their | 
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! slumbering natures, which would speak forth in } 


thundertones, if it were only once awakened. Cir- 
cumstances have much to do in making the man. 
; The time, the place, and the occasion, all conspire 
( to call forth his dormant energies. Many plod along 
) in comparative obscurity, apparently but small lights 
in the horizon of humanity, who when the storm 
arises, seem alone capable of guiding the frail bark 
to a port of safety. 
( ‘Though fortuitous circumstances have there in- 
, fluence in forming the character, yet none should 
despair; for if they have the mind, they will 
} succeed in whatever is consistently undertaken. 
; Perhaps, some more fortunate and brighter genius 
( may fora time leave them in the rear, but by steady, 
) uniform and well-directed effort, they willeventually 


reach the goal for which they strive, and that too, , 


perhaps ahead of their, at first, more brilliant com- 
# petitor. 
) ‘The point which we have been endeavoring to 


‘ 


‘ with 


hung up Shadwell to derision, in the poem of Mack 
Flecknoe. When James II. ascended the throne, 
Dryden conformed to the religion of the sovereign, 


and was rewarded by an addition to his pension. 


—~weewee ee 


With the warmth of a new convert, he now stepped } 


forth as the defender of catholic doctrines, and pro- 
duced the Hind and Panther, a poem, supremely 
The 


downfall of James deprived Dryden of all his official 


absurd in plan, in parts, beautifully executed. 


5 
> 


Sea nEeee <i 


to the neglect of those which are useful. 
the latter was that of penmanship. She never had 
sufficiently studied this useful art, and after the 
seperation from her lover, she keenly felt this defi- 
ciency. She burned to communicate to him her 


assurances of undying regard, but feared to do so, 


: lest the crampeeD medium through which they must 


emoluments ; and he, who already labored under } 
> 5 


embarrassments, was now left, at an advanced age 


no resource but his talents. lis powers 


be necessarily conveyed, would tend to depreciate 
Week after week passed 
away, and found the lady still undetermined, when 


her in his estimation. 


-one morning she saw announced ,in the public 


seemed to rise with the depression of his fortune. | 
Between 1688 and 1700 in which later year he | 


5 


5 


died, besides several other works of considerable ? 


magnitude, he published his Virgil ; that inspired 


/ ode, Alexander's Feast ; and his admirable Fables. } 


‘ 


} of his feet. 


establish is this: those individuals who shine the | 
} he transcended all his predecessors and contempo- $ 


‘ brightest on the page of history, and who are the 


) greatest ornaments of our day and age, in every 
) 


( 


thing which pertains to man in his civilized state, | 


are mainly what they are, by their own exertions— } 
by theirown untiring and indomitable energy. This ° 


{ has made them geniuses in their own sphere, and 
\ . . 

not nature, and adventitous circumstance. 
, March, 1845. 
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JOHN DRYDEN. 

Joun Dryben one of the most celebrated of our 
poets, was born, in 1631, at Aldwinkle, in Nort- 
hamptonshire, and was educated at Westminister 
In 1654, 


after having come in possession of his patrimonial 


school and ‘Trinity College, Cambridge. 


property, he removed to London, and is believed to 


have acted as secretary to Sir Gilbert Pickering, 


his relation, a member of Oliver’s council. On 


Ilis death was occasioned by a mortification in one 
He left three sons, by his wife Lady 
Elizabeth, a daughter of the earl of Berkshire 


{ elegant letter alluded to above. 


journals the arrival of a celebrated writing master, 
who engaged to teach a graceful hand in a few 
short lessons. She joyfully repaired to the teacher's 
rooms, and in a few days had learned to write the 
She therein frankly 
acquainted her lover with the whole, confessed 


freely to him the cause of her long silence—begged 


’ his forgiveness, which of course, was freely granted ; 


The genius of Dryden was not dramatic, but his } 


plays contain scenes of striking beauty. 


raries. Of pathos he had none. The spirit, free- 
dom, grace and melody of his versification remain 
almost, if not wholly without a rival. As a prose 
writer he excels in criticism, and has a style which 


possesses more than common merit. 
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A FACT FOR 


A youne lady of our 


THE LADIES. 


acquaintance, some few 


} months since, who was engaged to be married to 


? a gentleman of our city, was one day abruptly in- 


formed by her father, that she must forwith prepare 
for a journey, as he intended leaving New Orleans 
on the following day for the North, and she must 
accompany him. ‘The lady received her father’s 
unexpected mandate in silence, for the dutiful gir] 
had never dared to question the slightest command 
of her only existing parent. Yet, it must be con- 
fessed, that she never obeyed lim so reluctantly as 
now. Her duty, for the first, time points to a differ- 


ent path than thatoflove. "The conflict in her heart 


} was severe, but short, and the next day she bade 


Cromwell’s decease, Dryden paid to his memory } 


Heroic Stanzas. When, however, Charles Il. was 


a 


? lating strains, in the Astrea Redux, and Panegyric 


the tribute of some spirited and highly laudatory 


restored, the poet hastened to pour forth his gratu- } 


) on the Coronation ; and he thenceforth continued | 


true to royalty, in the person of the Stuarts. 


The | 


| first play which he wrote was the Duke of Guise, | 
¢ but his first acted piece was the Wild Gallant, } 


which appeared in 1662-3. 


} 
) the last of which, Love Triumphant, came out in | 


1694, are 26 in number. ‘The licentiousness of 


some of them was reprobated by Collier; the viola- 


ingham. In 1667, his Annus Mirabilis was pub- 
lished; and soon after this he was appointed poet 
1681, he 
commenced his career of political satire, by writing 
at the desire of Charles II. his Absalom and Achito- 
He also 


laureat and historiographer royal. In 


phel, which he followed up by the Medal. 


Rigen <- 


Hlis subsequent pieces 


) 


tion of good taste in others was ridiculed by Buck- 


adieu to the * Crescent City,” and to him on whom 


she had bestow¢ d her virgin heart. The love rs CX- 


changed vows of eternal constancy, with promises 
of neglecting no opportunity of communicating by 
letters, and hopes of meeting again at the expiration 
The lady 


had been gone several weeks, and her lover had 


of a few montlis to be seperated no more. 


heard no tidings of her. He could not account for 
Could it be possible that beneath 
} 


such apparent innocence and simplicity, she had 


her neglect. 


a false and fickle heart?) The idea was insupport- 


a hl 
l'o 


drive away the thought he mixed again with the 


able, yet he could not dispel it from his mind. 


gay world, and ere long met with one on whom he 
began to think of transposing that love which had 
been so wantonly betrayed. Just at this crisis, he 
found one morning, among other letters, one from 
New-York, with a superseription written in an 
Who COULD it 


be from? Had sne at last remembered him? He 


elegant and finished female hand. 


tremulously broke the seal, and there, indeed, at the 
end of a well filled sheet was the name of her, by 
whom he thought himself forgotton. ‘The cause of 
her silenee is soon told—like many others of her sex, 
the time devoted to her education had been spent 


in the cultivation of ornamental accomplishments 


In satire 


and the happy lovers are now become man and wife. 
07 6 Chee — 
LAMENTABLE. 

Tue following case of domestic infelicity is too 
directly in point to be lost, and it is too well depicted 
in the language by the newspaper in which we 
It is this: 

A young planter inthe upper part of the State 


find it to be improved by our hands. 


lately married a beautiful and intellectual lady, 
after the honeymoon had passed, he was pained to 
observe that his young bride looked thoughtful at 
times, and appeared to sufier much from ennui. 
Thinking this might be caused by the absence 
induced several 


of female companions, he young 


ladies, relatives, to make his house their home, in 

hopes thereby to render her completely happy. 
This not the 

His beloved, though apparently joyous and cheer- 


arrangement lad desired effeet. 


ful while conversing with him, as soon as conver- 
sation lagged, relapsed into the same mi lancholy 
mood, Surprised at this, he fell to pondering the 
cause, and altera lengthy re flection he came to the 
conclusion to send to New-York for a piano, to be 
forwarded by the first: ship bound for Natches, or 
Grand Gulf. Well, the musical companion at length 
arrived—and a splendid one it was—of beautiful 
mahogony—ornamented and polished to the amount 
of a five hundred dollar bill. As then it discoursed 
such ravishing melody as the young bride pressed 
the keys. ‘The young planter was in raptures, and 
congratulated himself on having procured the iden- 
Poor 


He paid but a poor complinentto his amiable 


tical one thing needful to his angel's felicity. 
man! 
partner's mtellect, if he thought she could content- 
edly pass her leasure hours in strumming over a 
piano forte! 

Iie was mistaken. Though music hath charms, 
like love, it is not the only desideratum in_ the 
world ; for a while it pleases the ear and touches 
The lady 


seldom ever courted Apollo, and her husband had 


the heart but ministers not to the mind. 


the mortification of feeling that he had not yet made 


, his domueil a paradise to “ herhe adored.” \t 


last, to solve the riddle of her discontent, he asked 


her if she did not at times regret having entered 


the marriage state.—* Oh no, indeed,” she re pli d 
-* never for a moment haye 


with great earnestness 


I been other than your happy wife; but 1 some 


tumes-——. Well sometimes what, dearest? 
“If Lmust tell you then—somelimes Trevret that 
you do not take the Neu spaper. Pap i takes half- 


a-dozen.” 


Let every young husband who love 


| 


Among 


\ 


) 


‘ 


‘ 


y 
2 
his wife, 2 


me dy! 




















+ ant who would hee ep » ten v hi appy, end thus preserve 
an amiable temper, remember the case here cited, 


and steadily avoid the error pointed out. 


2D 6 Casto — 
A CILAPTER ON PRINTING. 
** Can’ you print me a Bible?” said a good old 
lady, who, some 
office in the country. 
“ Certainly,” said a man at the case, who was 
dabbing at the types like a hen picking up corn— 
“certainly madam ; but not just at present, it'll take 
some time to do it.” 
a7 Oh,” 


returned the lady, for that matter I’m 


* To-day,” said the printer in astonishment, 


9 





*“ why ma’am, you don’t think 


* Oh yes,” said the good woman, seating herself 


on a bench, and taking out her knitting—** I can | 


wait just as well as not. 
o’clock now, and I spose you'll get it done by tea 
time.” 

* What! printa Bible 
ma’am, it would take me 
year to print a Bible. 

“Oh, my 


in one afternoon? 


my 


Why 


and devil a whole 


o hal 
gracious . 


starting up in astonishment—** you don’t have the 


Evil One to work for you, do you ? 
‘Evil One? Yes, he’sevil enough, thelazy dog.” 
* T wouldn't have him to print a Bible for me on 


no account. I shouldn't believe a word on't if he 
” 


did—for he’s a liar and the father of liars. 


* IT don’t know whether he’s the father of lies, or 


not. But he is true enough, a lying little devil— 


there’s no trusting him, I mean to cancel his 


indentures.” 
* Well, good bye, Mr. Printer—I could not think 
f having a good book done in such a bad office. 
Oh dear.” 
The old lady made way with all haste out of the 


office : 


Employ the devil! 
and when it is considered that she was un- 
acquainted with the technical language of 
graphers and did not know the difference between 
the printer’s devil and old Nicholas himself, it must 


be owned that her horror was very natural. 
=) 6 

FARMER SMITIL AND MADAM JONES. 
BY i. HASTINGS WELD. 


Wipower Sairn’s waggon stopped one morning 


before widow Jones’ door, and he gave the usual 
country signal, that he wanted somebody in the 
house, by dropping the reins, and setting double, 


cl ick« t, 


with his elbows on knees. Out tripped the 


widow, lively as a with a tremendous 


black ribbon on ber snow white cap. Good morning 
was soon said on both sides, and the widow waited 
for what was further to be said. 

“Well Ma’am Jones, perhaps you don’t want 
to sell one of your cows, no how, for nothing, any 
way, do you!” 


* Well, 


spoke 


Mr. 


mind better. 


there, Smith, you couldn't have 
my 


me does not 


A poor, lone woman, like 


know what to - with se many 


critters, and I should be clad to trade if we can fix it.” 


So th y the 


Smith looked at Roan—then at the 


adjourned to siinaciti 


widow—at the 


Downing cow—and at the widow again—and so 
on through the whole forty. ‘The same call was 
made every day for a week, but Farmer Smith 
could not decide which eow he wanted. \t 
length, on Saturday, when widow Jones was ina 
hurry to get through with | baking for Sunday— 

id had * ever so ich” todo inthe hous S 


OE aon i. 


RURAL 


years ago came into a printing | 


: ; ; ., | at each other. 
in no great hurry—any time to day will answer. 
o © ) 


» Brindle—but I have known better.” 


It’s only about one } 


exclaimed the old lady, ; 


typo- ; 


; 
} mother, seeing the 


Farmer ‘ 


ee 
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all farmers’ wives ‘aldene nae on ‘Setunday, she § 
was as: 
‘ perhaps, 


was a little impatient. Farmer Smith 
irresolute as ever. 


*‘ That e’re Downing cow is a pretty fair crea- 


; ture’”’—but he stopped to glance at the widow’s face, 
and then walked around her—not the widow but | 


the cow. 


« ‘That e’re short horn Durham is not bad looking } 


beast, but I don’t know”—another look at the 
widow. 

* The Downing cow I knew before the late Mr. 
Jones bought her.’ Here he sighed at the allusion 


to the late Mr. Jones, she sithed, and both looked 
* Old Roan is a 


followed this speech—the pause was getting awk- 
ward,and at last Mrs. Jones broke out— 
“ Lord, 
say so.” 
The intentions of the Widower Smith and the 
widow Jones were duly published the next day, 


as is the law and the custom in Massachusetts; : 


and as soon as they were “ out-published,” 


they 
were marric d. 
—o- 3) ¢ Gato 
WOMAN'S LOVE ANDILOLY AFFECTIC IN. 
I’kom a portion of the editor of the U.S. Gazette's 
description of a coal mine on the summit of a moun. 


tain in Pennsylvania: 


As Lapproached that part of the road that turned 


down toward the mines, I felt a curiosity about 


| some object at hand, and so I stepped over to the 


other side of the road, where was a woman at work 


with two little children, seareely three years old, 


one on each side of her. 


mediate curiosity, I had a word or two to say 


} which seemed due to the mother, so I asked about 
the 


said I, 


my hand upon the curly head nearest me. 


family. 'I'his is your child,” laying 
“Yes; Lhave three older and two younger.” 
Drawing from my pocket a piece of money, at 
which liberality would have turned up its nose, I 
was giving it to the child nearest me, when the 
movement, directed my hand 


and the gilt to the other one. 


‘“‘ Not this one,” said she, ** not this one, if you 
please—this is mine—give it to the other. Poor 
little Mary is an orphan; she has neither father 


nor mother. Give it to her, if you please. She 
stays with us, 
but she is still an orphan.” 

Spirit of woman’s benevolence, that turnest aside 
the offering from her own child to the hand of the 
orphan—the orphan that yet shares the bread and 
divides affection with her own offspring, let my 
selfishness learn from thee! And as I gather up to 


liinister to paternal pride mayst thou direct my 


hand to the orphan and the destitute, without the | 


ostentation that seemed to mark my present gift, 


and with the true benevolence that shone 


character of the woman on “ the Summit.” 


SD ¢ Cte 


A HIT AT BEARDS. 


An Armenian Priest, who rejoiced in an extremely 


long beard, preaching one day, r marked in the 
cherch a peasant whose tearful eyes were constantly 
—~When the congregation had left the 


t, who had not lost sight of the man 


fixed on him.- 


church the prie 


approached, and said to him: My friend, I 
marked the attention with which you listened to 

nd [thought I perc ived the traces of sadness 
n your face; open your heart tome—contide your 





SN 


faithful old milch, and so is | 
A long stare 


Mr. Smith, if I’m the one you want do | 


> saidthe sick man, “1 am.” 


Having satisfied my im- , 


and we do the best we can for her, 


in the 


¢ aged & months. 
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troubles, and if it is in my power to soothe them, 


believe me, I shall do so with pleasure. My words, 
” 





** I do not comprehend exactly what you wish to 


) Say sir,” interrupted the man, “ that I am sad is 


true, but your sermon was not the cause, for to tell 
you the truth, I did not listen to it.” 

«* And what then could have occasioned the tears 
I saw you shed ?” 

“Oh! sir, that is another matter—listen, I am 
a poor man with a large family; all my fortune 


‘ consisted in a goat which my wife, my children, 
> and myself, loved dearly—for she nourished with 
It was a highly interesting moment. ; 


her milk my youngest child. Well, sir, we have lost 


her! ten days have passed and we know not what 
has become of her. ‘To-day, when I saw you, I 
could not restrain my tears, for you resemble so 
closely my lost animal, that I thought on seeing 
you, that it was our poor goat.” 


After these words, the peasant went away, and 


, one can easily imagine the astonishment which this 


answer left the Armenian priest. 
—_ 5D ¢ Gato — 
Symratuy.—A good deacon making an official 
visit to a dying neighbor, who was a churlish and 
universally unpopular man, put the usual question. 
“Are you willing to go, my friend?” QO yes,” 
* Well,” said the 
simple hearted deacon, “I am glad you are, for 
all the neighbors are willing.” 
——3) ¢ Gato — 


Parsinc.—*“ Jemmy, what is a member of Con- 


gress?” ‘ A member of Congress is a common 
substantive, agreeing with sclf-interest, and is gov- 
erned by eight dollars a day, understood!” “ You 
may go up to the head, Jemmy !”” 

04+ C—— 


“My wife,” said a critic, “is the most even tem- 


pered woman I ever saw—she is always mad.” 
— OC 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday las 
amount of postage paid, 

c.C. Ancram, N. ¥.$1,00; P. M. Friendship, N. Y. $3.00; 
P. M. South Corinth, N. Y. 83,00; J.T. M. South Lee, Ms. 
&1,00; P.M. Stamford, N. Y. $050; I. C. Poplar Ridge, 
N.Y. 81,00; Miss M. HN. Burlington, N. ¥Y.$1,00; 5.8. G. 
Richmond, R. 1. 81,00; C. P. Rice Village, N. Y. $1 OO; 
J. G. Fredonia, N. Y. 81,00; J.C. Pine Plains, N. Y. $1.00; 
A. D. 8. North Dartmouth, Ms. 31,00; 8. C. Gregsville, N.Y. 


t, deducting the 





81,00; S. 1. B. Greenport, N.Y. 81,00. 
| 
{ r r 
Wt S./3 BOUND 
ONS 8 In Hymen’s silken bands, 
In this city, on the 19th inst. by the Rev. T. G. Freeman, 
Mr. Henry Race, to Miss Charlotte Dunn, all of this city. 


In Stockport, on the 13th ult. by Rev. L. B. Andrews, 
Abram C. Van Alstyne, to Miss Elizabeth Vosburgh. 
In Claverack, on the 1&th inst. by the Rev. H. Wheeler, 
Mr. Jucob W. Miller, to Miss Catherine Eliza Miller. 
As every bird selects its mate 
So fuithful Jacob, caught dear Kate. 


‘ 


- 3 LoOoszevd ena 
* 8 From the fetters of Earth. a 


In this city, on the 13th inst. Cyrus Curtis, in his 44th year 
On the 14th inst. John, son of John and Nancy Murphy, 


On the 20th inst. Theodore, youngest son of Jacob and Sarah 





Esseltyne, aged one month. 

(on the 2hst inst. Judith Folger, in her 02d wear. 

On the 22d inst. Howard son of Robert and Jane Sv-th aged 
5 monthe. 

At Coxsackie, on the 3th inst. at the residen of his brother, 
of Consumption, Job L. Quimby, aged 245 ars, 9 months and 
0 days. s , 

In Lansingburgh, on Sanday night “"° Itth Warren Denzil, 
son of Isnac and Emeline Smit #8¢4 one year and eleven 
months ™ 

At Germantown, on the -*/ inst. Christina Maria Moore, 
red 22 yen ” 

At Claverack, o 13th inst. Mr. Jacob Sharp, in the 46th 
\ ! : P 

> pm ur . « ne town of 
( . ‘ i ve inthe CUth vear 

° 
; ———— ance) 
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Original Poetry. 
For the Rural! Repository. ; 
HITHER, COME HITHER! ; 


The following lines suggested themselves upon witnessing 
a scene in tlie * Lady of Lyons,’’ where the peasant Eugene 
urges the daughter of a rich nobleman to leave her stately 


home, to dwell in his humble Cot. ( 


Hrruer, oh! hither, 


, 
To me fair maid, ; 
To dwell in my home, ; 
In the woodland shade. ; 
Where the hare bell ‘ 
In beauty springs, 
And forth on the gale 
Its sweet odor flings, , 
Hither, come hither, fair maid to me 
And thou a peasant’s bride shall be ; 
Come, haste thee and leave, § 
Thy palace and dome 
Come hither and dwell, 
In my mountain home. q 
"Tis a lowly cot, 
Ou the stream’s mossy side, { 
W here the oak and fir tree, 
Their branches spread wide. 
Hither! come hither, fair maid to me 
And thou a peasant’s bride shall be. 
Here thou shalt roam, § 
Through forest and bowers, 
Here will | wreathe thee § 


Bright garlands of flowers. 
The wild vine shall yield, } 
Its clusters to thee, 
Fresh dew from the mountain, 
Thy drink shall be. 
Then hither, haste: fair maid to me, 


And thou a peasant’s bride shall be. 


Here shall the wild birds, 
Carrolling gaily, 
In silver tones sing thee 
Their sweet praises daily. 
The lark shall wake thee 
At morn’s early peep, 
And the nightbird’s song, 
Shall hush thee to sleep. 
Hither! come hither, ‘air maid to me, 


And the happy bride of a peasant be. 


A life in the woods! 
How bright pass the hours, 
Here cure sits as lightly, 
As dew on the flowers. 
Come leave them, fuir lady, 
Thy palace and dome 
To dwell with me here, 
In my woodland home. 
Hlere a true heart shall welcome thee, 
And the bride of a peasant thou shalt be. 
=D ¢ CS 


‘ 
Forthe Rural Repository. 5 
ADIEU TO HUDSON. 
Written in July 1831. 
Apiev thou fair city, ’ 
With thy gardens of flowers, } 
Enticing so fondly é 
My lingering hours. 2 
At the sun’s early dawn ‘ 
on thy fair ones I'd see, ; 
Amid te roses of morn, 
In their fing brillianey. 


Their feet were ar wot 

With the damp MOling dew, 
Oft they'd languishing sit 

On some rock half in view— 


Or beneath the bright hazel, 


Or the willow that weeps 


Bane 


R U R A L 


W here the wood-squirrels nestle, 


Watch the stream where it sweeps. 


Their looks were all lovely, 
Thetr smiles were so kind— 
Entrancing all fondly 
My lingering mind. 


Farewell, thou fuir city 

With thy gardens of flowers, 
Where the Poet roves free 

Tn enchanted bowers. 


Iludson, 1845. 


ZeOLI. 


—o sD 6 Oreo — 
For the Rural! Reposiiory. 
GONDOLTER SONG, 
BY WM. RUSSELL, JR. 
Canto larmi pietose, e’l capitano 
Chi'l gran sepolero libero cristo.—Tasso. 
Haste, brothers haste, and swift o’er the tide, 
While the moon is soft gleaming, 
And stars are bright beaming, 


Let us glide—let us glide ! 


Ply, brothers ply the moon-flushing oar, 


Por the breeze is light playing— 


O’er the blue waters straying, 


From the shore—from the shore ! 


Let’s away, quick away, ‘tis the hour, 
When deep Passion is breathing, 
And the glad spirit wreathing, 


With its power—with its power ! 


Join, come join—o’er the billows blue breast 
Our light song is swelling, 
Round yon spray-sprinkled dwelling— 


Let us rest—let us rest! 





Grecn- Wood Place, 1845. 
—— + © Oto 
For the Rural Repository. 
MISERERE DOMINE! 
1 Roman Catholic chant.) 
BY ARTHUR Dk VERE. 
Dwe vers in this vale of tears, 
Lost to hope, oerwhelmed with fears, 
Suppliants we bow to Thee 
Miserere Domine! * 
Lo! the pestilence has come 
Desolating hall and home, 
Sparing veither bond nor free 
Miserere Domine ! 
Sire and infant yield their breath 
Youth hes low and palein death! 
Whither, whither shull we flee 
Miserere Domine! 
King and noble overthrown, 
Steruly Death claims for his own 
There's no refuge but in Thee 
Misercre Domine! 
by the Mother we adore, 
By the ble d Son she bore, 
Save us, sinful though we be 
Miserere Domine ! 
Cassville, NV. Y. UR45. 
* Pity us O, Lord! 


~ =D ¢ Cao — 
THE POUR WONDERS. 


Four things the | 
The « ye, the 


iving world control, 
the heart, the soul 
Persian PRovers. 


mund 


Tue Eye, the glorious eve! 
What bounds its splendid sweep ? 
All deep, all bright, all high ; 
Broad ocean, Alpine steep ; 
Ni grandeur, 0 
The hues ning waters sleep, 
All beauty, might and maj 
Bright orb! all lie 


whit's rhing’s rosy die 
that on the eve 
ty, 
within thy splendid swee [). 


The Heart, the glowing heart! 


What lie within its living cells ? 
Visions that shame the painter's art 

Dec p thoughts, that only silence tel! 
Stings like the Indian's poisoned dart 


That kills unseer 


lelicrous spe il 
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; Loves fixed till weary life depart ; 

; Fond thing! all lie within thy living cells. 
‘ 

? The Mind, the mighty mind! 

W hat lie beneath its sceptre’s sway ? 

; The million wills of human kind ; 

: Empire's young grandeur and decay ; 

} The laws that grasp the viewless wind ; 
The science of the solar way ; 

The chains by eloquence entwined ; 

; Life of our life! all lie beneath thy sway. 
) 

The Soul, the soaring soul! 

} W hat lie beneath thy fiery wing ? 

; Seneath thee burns the starry pole, 

, Above these sits alone thy king! 

; Thou, when the tinal thunders roll, 

; In glory from the grave shall spring ; 

} Life, death, and heaven—the mighty whole, 
; Immortal! lie beneath thy wing. 

5‘ 
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The oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


) . ) ° or sa 
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rij ‘ 
EACH NUMBER EMBELLISHED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 
Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historient Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The tirst Number ofthe Twenty First Volume of the Ruran 
rosrrory willbe issued on Saturday the 3ist of August, 1844. 
‘The character and design of the Rural Repository being so 
generally known, tt would seem almost superfluous to offer any 
thing further: but, we are induced to submit to the pubhe 
two paragraphs contaming condensed extracts from notices of 
the “ Repository,”’ published in various Journals, throughout 
the United States, in the room of praising ourselves as some are 
under the necessity of doing. 
The * Rural Repository’ 
ly Periodical 





contatning 











isa neat and elegant semi month 
published inthe City of Tludsen, Columbia Co. 
N.Y. and which we believe is the oldest literary paper im the 


United States ; and while it has made no very great pretenstons 


to bhe favor, itis far betterthan those publications who boast 
long and loud of their claims to public patronage. Amid the 
fuctuntions of the world, and the ups and downs of the pert 
odieal press, for nearly a score of years this little miscellany 
has pursued ‘the even tenor of its way,’ scattering its sweets 
around, and inereasing in interest and popularity and our 
readers will, of course, tofer, that if it had no merit it would 
have shuffled off this mortal coil * long time age.’ 

It is devoted to Polite Literature, and no where in the 


United States, is it excelled for neatne oftyvpographieal exe 


cution, or inappropriate and use ful selections. As anelegant 
specimen of letter-pere printing itstands without a rival, and 
it may be said, in truth, to be a specimen of the ‘art presery 
ative ofallarts.”” It has outlved many a flaunting city rival, 
Mirrors,’ and * Gems,’ and * 4 kets,’ (gaudy as butterflies, 
and about as long lived.) and now if the * Repository’ does 
not outshine the last novelts it willsurvive them, and charm 
mony a reader after their titles are forgotten Its columns are 
tilled with agreeable and interesting miscellany, well caleula 
ted to interest and instruct the voung of both sexes: and the 
good taste and discrimination of its editor ts evinced, in the total 
exclusion of those long and pointless productions which lum 
ber up the columus ofthe * mammoth’ sheets of New-York and 
"Niladelphia. lushert,. we know of noJournalofsimilarchar 


acter, better calculated to cheer furmily cirele 


HSOSDATBAOAIS., 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 


other Saturday, inthe Quarto form, contaming twenty-six pnum- 


d enliven the 


bers ofeight 7 each, with a tithe page a 


ume, making tu the whole 205 pages, 


mges dindes tothe vol 
One or more ¢ ngravings, 
and alsoa portrait of some distinguished person, will embellish 
each number 


est, 


consequently it willbe one ofthe neate 


t, che ap 
and best literary | 


apers im the country, 


is ik BE Sa 

perannum, ccariab/y in adrance. We 
have a few copies ofthe Tith, 2th, 13th, 16th, 17th, Teth. 190th 
and 20th volumes, and any one sending for the 2ist volume, 
can have as many copies of either of the volumes as they wish 


ONE DOLLAR 


at the same rate, 


Clubs! Clubs!! Clubs!!! 


Allthose who will send us the following amounts in onere 


mittanee, shall receive as stated below, viz 

PIFTY Copies for 25,00 5 Twenty Copies for 313,00 
Forty do. #22.00 Fifteen do. $10.00 
Thirty Five do. 20,00) ‘Ten do. S700 
"Thirty do. S1R.00) Seven do. 5.00 
Twenty-Four do. $15.00) Four do, 83,00 


‘To those who send us 85,00, we will give the 18th Volume, 


(gratis) and for 87,00, their choice of either the 18th or ]4th 
Volumes: for 810,00, the 18th and 10th Volumes: for 813,00, 
their choice of two out of the 1Teth, 19th and 20th Volumes 
and for 815,00, &18,00 820,00, 322,00, and 825,00, the whole 
three Volumes 
Names of subscribers with the mount of Subseript n, to be ‘ 
eut as soon as possible to the publisher ~” 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD CY 
Hudson, Columbia Co. N. Y. 1?44 = 
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